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HE group of visitors had almost 

completed their bus tour of Hum- 
ble’s vast Baytown Refinery. They had 
listened with interest while their guide 
—a well-informed refinery employee— 
explained the functions of the giant cat 
crackers, the towering pipe stills, and 
the dozens of other intricate units in the 
sprawling plant. Finally, one of the 
visitors turned to the guide with a ques- 
tion. 

“Which one of these units makes 
Esso Extra gasoline?” he asked. 

“T knew somebody would ask that,” 
the guide smiled. “Somebody always 
does. Actually, no single unit makes 
Esso Extra, but most of the processing 
units you have seen today help make it.” 

The visitors looked interested, so the 
guide continued. “You see, modern 
gasolines are not simple distilled prod- 
ucts,” he said. ““We make Esso Extra, 
for example, by first blending together 
several different kinds of gasoline stocks 
that come from various units of the re- 


finery, then adding certain other ingre- 
dients in the finishing process. 

“It’s something like making a cake,” 
he explained. “We have a recipe—or 
formula, as we call it—that calls for 
specific amounts of different ingredients. 
Like a good cake maker, we take great 
care to blend these ingredients in proper 
proportions. Our mixing bow] is one of 
those big tanks you see over there on 
our left. We don’t taste the product, 
like a cook might, but we do make 
constant tests to see that our finished 
product meets all of the required specifi- 
cations. 

“After the initial blending of the 
various gasoline stocks, we add the other 
special ingredients called for in the 
formula. Those include such things as 
tetraethyl lead, dye, solvent oil, and in- 
hibitor. When we turn out a batch of 
Esso Extra, we’re convinced it’s the best 
premium gasoline on the market.” 

A few minutes later the bus halted 
at the Community House near the re- 


finery entrance, and the visitors filed 
out. One of them, a pleasant-looking 
man of about 65, paused to speak to 
the guide. 

“Tt was a lot easier to make gasoline 
back in the old days, son,” he said with 
a broad smile. “When I worked in a 
refinery just before the First World War, 
we made gasoline by just boiling it off 
the crude oil. Didn’t do any blending 
or anything, except maybe doctor it a 
little for odor. Usually we just sold it 
as it came off the still.” 

The man chuckled at the memory. 
“But you know, son, I’m afraid that 
wasn’t very good gasoline we were 
making in those days. Anyhow, I’d sure 
hate to have to use it in my car now.” 

This wise old-timer was right. Com- 
pared with the smooth and powerful 
modern fuels, the straight-run gasolines 
of 40 years ago were puny weak sisters. 
The high-octane premium fuel you burn 
in your car today has about as much 
resemblance to the crude gasoline of a 
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Ablaze with lights, CLEU No. 2 takes its place among the newest units at Baytown 
Refinery. This catalytic light ends unit will permit greater recovery of LPG gases. 





few decades ago as a 1954-model auto- 
mobile has to grandpa’s horseless car- 
riage. 

The story of gasoline improvements 

and the technical developments that 
have made these improvements possible 

is one of the most amazing chapters 
in the history of modern industry. To 
understand the story we must first under- 
stand the nature of crude oil, which is 
the beginning point. 

All crude oil is made up of hydrogen 
and carbon atoms which are hooked 





It is easy to see, then, that the 
gasoline obtained by distilling crude 
consists of not just one type of com- 
pound but a mixture of more than a 
thousand different compounds, all of 
which boil within a given temperature 
range. Some of these compounds are 
good actors, but many are not. Some 
have high anti-knock characteristics, 
others are terrible. 

Forty years ago there was no way to 
separate the good from the bad or 
change the bad to good. 
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Motoring was an adventure when automobiles looked like these; the only fuel 
available for these low-compression engines was straight-run distilled gasoline. 


together in thousands of different mol- 
ecules, called hydrocarbons. When you 
apply heat to a batch of crude, these 
hydrocarbon compounds start boiling 
away. First to vaporize are the very light 
gas hydrocarbons. When the batch gets 
hotter, the gasoline molecules vaporize 
and boil off; then comes kerosene, 
followed by the heavier oils, and on 
down the scale to heavy fuel oil or 
asphalt which remains as a residue in 
the still. 

But that simplified description is mis- 
leading because of the complexity of 
hydrocarbon mixtures. For example, 
when you raise the temperature of a 
batch of crude only one degree—from 
300°F. to 301°F.—you may boil off as 
many as 100 different hydrocarbon 
compounds. 


But it was about then that gasoline 
progress began. At first the improve- 
ments came slowly, almost accidentally, 
for the primary concern was to learn 
how to get more gasoline out of a barrel 
of crude oil rather than to get better 
gasoline. The emphasis on quality came 
later. 

The first step forward came in 1911 
when a chemist in an Indiana laboratory 
made the remarkable discovery that the 
heavier hydrocarbons in crude oil can 
be split into smaller, lighter compounds. 
This phenomenal occurrence takes 
place when the crude is heated to high 
temperatures under pressure. Thermal 
cracking, as the process is called, en- 
abled refiners to get twice as much gas- 
oline from a barrel of crude oil as by 
simple distillation. And people soon 





noticed that, for some reason, the 
cracked gasoline seemed to have better 
anti-knock characteristics than straight- 
run gasoline. 

The discovery of thermal cracking 
opened a new world of petroleum tech- 
nology. Competing oil companies 
stepped up their research activities and 
men began to learn more and more 
about the mysterious behavior of hydro- 
carbons. They soon discovered which 
types of molecules in gasoline cause 
engine knock, and which types have 
high anti-knock properties. With that 
knowledge, it was a logical step to set 
up the anti-knock reference scale we 
know as octane ratings. 

Later, this new understanding of mo- 
lecular structure led to the development 
of other thermal treating processes. A 
reforming process was perfected which 
enabled refiners to change low octane 
gasoline into high octane gasoline by 
changing, or reforming, the structure of 
the molecules. Another process, called 
polymerization, was developed to give 
a reaction exactly opposite from crack- 
ing. In this process, the small molecules 
of the light crude oil fractions are 
hooked together to make heavier gas- 
oline fractions. 

Thus, over a period of years, oil 
scientists have learned the magician’s 
art. Their magic hat is a barrel of crude 
oil. By splitting, hooking together, and 
reshuffling the hydrocarbon molecules, 
these modern industrial wizards can pull 
out of their hat just about any kind of 
product anybody calls for. They can 
make gasoline out of heavier oils or out 
of wild gases. They can produce gasoline 
stocks with many different character- 
istics. They can even make entirely new 
products that are not found at all in a 
natural state. It has been estimated that 
half a million different chemicals can 
eventually be made from crude oil if any 
commercial use can be found for them. 


But all this progress has not been 
made possible by thermal treatment 
alone. Catalytic cracking, introduced a 
few years before World War II and 
promptly nicknamed “cat cracking,” 
proved much more efficient than 
thermal cracking. Among other im- 
portant advantages, it produces better 
octane quality gasoline stock, and 
more of it. 

Cat cracking processes underwent sev- 
eral refinements after the first commer- 
cial unit was installed in 1936. Finally, 








just before the United States became 
involved in the war, research work of 
Standard Oil Development Company 


and other contributors resulted in a 


much improved fluid catalyst cracking 
process. ‘This process has so many ad- 
vantages that it was quickly adopted by 
most of the world’s large refineries. One 
of the first commercial fluid cat crackers 
put into operation was at Humble’s 
Baytown Refinery in 1942. 

Along with catalytic cracking, there 
were also developed the processes of 
catalytic polymerization and catalytic 
reforming. Still another process, called 
alkylation, was developed to convert 
cracked gases into a premium compo- 
nent for high octane gasoline—pri- 
marily aviation gasoline. The first com- 
mercial alkylation plant in the world 
was built at Baytown Refinery. 


Meantime, the old distillation process 


has also undergone some radical im- 
provements. Originally, the crude shell 
stills could produce gasoline whose frac- 
tions might vary as much as 150° F. in 
boiling range. Now, most refineries use 
more efficient pipe stills, which can keep 
the range down to about 50° F. varia- 
tion. But the most astonishing of the 
distillation improvements has been the 
development of the super-fractionation 
process which operates with such pre- 
cision that a single compound can be 
removed from the oil. 


Most of these technological improve- 
ments, and many others, have taken 
place within the past quarter-century. 
It was during the 1920's that automo- 
bile manufacturers began to increase the 
compression ratios of their engines in 
order to give motorists the advantages 
made possible by better gasolines. 
Higher compression gives engines more 
power, smoother operation and greater 
efficiency; but it also requires higher 
octane gasoline. Thus, improvements in 
automobiles and gasolines have neces- 
sarily gone hand-in-hand. Today, the 
oil industry can produce motor fuel 
with an octane number to meet the re- 
quirements of any engine. 

But there is also a matter of costs to 
be considered. Inevitably, the higher the 
octane rating required in a product, the 
more it costs to produce it. Because of 
the expensive processes involved, it costs 
far more to increase octane ratings from 
90 to 100 than it does from 50 to 60. 
In the range above 90-octane the cost 
of gaining one rating point may be as 


much as gaining five or more points in 
the lower ranges. 

The higher qualities such as octane 
number, quick starting, rapid warm-up 
and all-round performance—make pre- 
mium gasoline sell for a slightly higher 
price than regular gasoline. In making 
gasoline, as in making a cake, the qual- 
ity of the ingredients determines the 
quality of the product. And the cost of 
the ingredients determines the cost of 
the product. 

In any well-equipped modern refinery 
such as Humble’s Baytown plant, all 


year. Probably you have never had oc- 
casion to notice it, but the Esso Extra 
you buy at the same service station 
throughout the course of a year under- 
goes subtle changes with the seasons. The 
formula is changed four times a year, in 
keeping with climatic changes. That is 
the only way your fuel can give you the 
same performance in winter, for ex- 
ample, as in summer. 

Furthermore, these seasonal changes 
in formula are not made statewide at the 
same time. Spring comes earlier in South 
Texas than it does in the Panhandle, so 





Modern fuel, like the Esso Extra going into this automobile, is as much im- 
proved over straight-run gasoline as this car is over those on opposite page. 


the necessary ingredients can be made 
to produce any kind of finished gasoline 
desired. The main problem now is to 
figure out how to make and mix these 
ingredients so as to get the best possible 
gasoline that can be sold on the market 
at competitive prices. 

Humble, with its premium grade 
Esso Extra and regular grade Humble 
Motor Fuel, has been doing well on 
that score for many years. Let’s take 
Esso Extra for an example and see what 
goes into it and why. 

The formula for the Esso Extra gas- 
oline you bought this week at your serv- 
ice station was painstakingly developed 
by Humble’s research scientists to meet 
the needs of your modern car operating 
under the climatic conditions typical of 
your part of the state at this time of 


the switchover from winter to spring 
formula for Esso Extra is made first in 
South Texas, then progressively north to 
the Panhandle area. 

Besides these seasonal changes in the 
Esso Extra formula, the specifications 
may also be changed from time to time 
as research provides methods of further 
improvement. The formulas are not 
static, but are frequently altered to take 
advantage of new techniques, new proc- 
esses, and new knowledge. 

Like a doctor’s prescription, the for- 
mula for Esso Extra gasoline always calls 
for specific ingredients to serve specific 
purposes. Several different types of gas- 
oline stocks are needed, for example, to 
give the finished product balanced 
volatility. In plain language that means 
the fuel will start your car easily, even 
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on a cold morning; will keep the engine 
running smoothly during the warm-up 
phase; will give quick and smooth ac- 
celeration at all times; and will give 
economical mileage. 

For cold starting, the fuel must con- 
tain some light compounds that vaporize 
easily at low temperatures. The quantity 
of these highly volatile ingredients must 
be measured out carefully, and must be 
adjusted seasonally, because too large a 
portion can cause trouble. If the fuel 
vaporizes too easily it can cause vapor 
lock and stall the car. Humble’s Esso 
Extra gasoline always contains exactly 
the right amount of these light com- 
pounds for current operating conditions. 
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units used in making motor gasolines at Baytown Refinery. The specifications 
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uct will be Esso Extra premium gasoline or regular grade Humble Motor Fuel. | 
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For the warm-up phase—after the 
engine has started and before it has 
reached proper operating temperature 
—your fuel needs somewhat different 
ingredients. This part of the gasoline 
must vaporize fairly easily because 
there is little engine heat to help it, but 
it also has to work without the benefit 
of carburetor choking. Humble’s Esso 
Extra formula provides a proper pro- 
portion of these intermediate fractions. 

Still another kind of gasoline ingre- 
dient is needed by your engine after it 
has warmed up. For power and fuel 
economy there must be some heavier 
fractions, added in exactly the right 
proportion with the light fractions to 


maintain a balance between economy 
and performance. The specifications for 
Esso Extra are rigid in this respect, so 
that there is neither too much nor too 
little of the heavier compounds. The re- 
sult is that Esso Extra gives complete 
combustion, keeping your engine nota- 
bly clean of carbon deposits and with 
no dilution of the crankcase oil from 
unburned gasoline. 

If controlled volatility were the only 
consideration, the blending of Esso 
Extra gasoline would not be too com- 
plex. But there is the all-important 
matter of anti-knock qualities to be con- 
sidered. Today’s high compression en- 
gines require high octane fuel. 

Perhaps a comparison of the old and 
the new will illustrate this relationship. 
In 1925 the average automobile engine 
had a compression ratio of about 4.4- 
to-1 and the gasoline then on the mar- 
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ket averaged about 55 octane. Today 
automobile engine compression ratios 
have climbed to 8.5-to-1, and the fuel 
required for this kind of engine is about 
95 octane. To the motorist this parallel 
increase means not only a smoother 
running, more powerful automobile, 
but an actual saving in fuel. Two gallons 
of today’s premium gasoline will per- 
form the same work that required three 
gallons in 1925. 

High octane rating, like controlled 
volatility, must be built into Humble’s 
Esso Extra gasoline. This means that 
every ingredient added to improve 
volatility must also allow for the high 
octane requirements, and vice versa. 
Tetraethyl lead, of course, is an impor- 
tant aid in increasing the octane ratings 
of gasoline, but it too must be added 
judiciously. 

And there are yet other considerations 
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in making a product like Esso Extra. 
Some gasoline stocks tend to form 
gummy substances in storage or in auto- 
mobile engines. As do most leading gas- 
oline manufacturers, Humble treats all 
such stocks with oxidation inhibitors to 
reduce gum forming in storage. But 
Humble also goes a step further, adding 
a patented solvent oil to its blended 
gasoline to prevent formation of and to 
remove hard gum layers inside automo- 
bile engines. 

Some types of gasoline stocks also 
have a tendency to form sludge and 
varnish as by-products of combustion in 
an engine. At Baytown Refinery a care- 
ful check is kept on all blending stocks 
to guard against this undesirable char- 
acteristic and to remove any such ma- 
terials that might be found. 

While Humble has spent millions of 
dollars in research and development, 
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and in constructing new refining facili- 
ties to make the necessary ingredients for 
Esso Extra gasoline, other competitive 
oil companies have been following de- 
velopment programs of their own. There 
are many different ways to blend gaso- 
line and each marketing company is 
intent on finding a better blend than 
its competitors. 

In its own marketing area, Humble 
gained the lead in this highly competi- 
tive race at the end of World War II. 
The Company will not relax its efforts 
to stay ahead in the future. Knowing 
what this effort costs in time, energy, 
and money, it is always a little discon- 
certing to a Humble sales representative 
when some uninformed person pops the 
inevitable question: 

‘*Tell me the truth now, is there really 
any difference in gasolines? Don’t they 
all come out of the same vat?” 
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Line-up of pipe line pigs at Tomball shows different sizes and 
shapes, each designed to do some particular job. Two are bladed 


HE farmer didn’t know what to 

make of it. What was that stranger 
up to, down in the south forty? He 
seemed to be walking slowly across 
the field, one ear cocked toward the 
ground, as-if he were a human Geiger 
counter. 

Finally, the farmer could contain his 
curiosity no longer. Walking up to the 
man, he inquired what he was doing. 

The fellow smiled amiably. “I’m 
following a pig,” he replied. 
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By Henry TIETZE 
Humble Pipe Line Company 


A warm smile froze on the farmer's 
face. Beating a hasty retreat, he put in 
a frenzied call for the sheriff. 

He might have saved his energy and 
his nervous system from shock. The 
stranger was not yet ready for a strait- 
jacket. He was following a pig—not the 
ham-and-bacon kind familiar to farm- 
ers, but a pig nonetheless. In pipeline 











to cut away deposits of wax, Man at right holds a piston-type 
pig designed by former employee Louie “Hard Rock” Johnson. 


idiom, a “pig” is a scraper run through 
lines to clean them out. In this case, 
the pig was displacing water from a 
new line just completed between Sat- 
suma Station and Baytown Refinery. 
The “line walker” was following it, as 
it went slowly through the line under 
pressure, to make sure it didn’t get 
stuck. 

Scrapers earned the apparently un- 
dignified moniker of “‘pigs.”” Apart from 
their rooting qualities, they were stuck 





with that name by the first man to hear 
one squeal and grunt its way through a 
pipe line. 

Sometimes, according to taste, a pig 
may be tagged with the alternate nick- 
name of “go-devil.”” Some early pipe- 
liner must have taken one look at its 


Weird assortment of blades, wheels, and ° 


wires—then decided that here was a 
fiendish contraption worthy of the devil 
himself! 

The practice of using pigs or go- 
devils goes back to early days of the pipe 
line industry. The first one was built 
long before the end of the 19th century, 
to remove wax and other foreign ma- 
terial from the walls of crude oil pipe 
lines. By comparison with present 
models, it was a crude tool. Since those 
early days, pipeliners have altered de- 





Pigs are run through some sections of line regularly, to reduce 
costs and increase line efficiency. One man, left, handles a 


signs to meet changing conditions, but 
not until recent years was more than 
one design manufactured. 

Pigs today come in all sorts of sizes 
and shapes, according to the size of pipe 
they will be used in and the job they 
will be expected to do. Some are small 
enough to fit two-inch pipe and can be 
held easily in the palm of a hand. 
Others are made on king-sized propor- 
tions, designed for 30-inch pipe. These 
are the giants of the trade, standing 
taller than the average man, and weigh- 
ing up to a thousand pounds. 

Instead of canvas and leather belting 
used on early models, today’s pigs ‘“‘go 
modern” with neoprene rubber cups 
and discs to whisk troublesome materials 
out of pipe lines. If the pig has a really 
tough job cut out for it, it may bristle 





in warlike fashion with spring-mounted 
wire brushes, or sprout an array of sharp 
cutting blades as awesome as a sword 
collection. 

One of tricks of the trade is knowing 
where the pig is in the line. Ordinarily, 
it can be heard by the line walker who 
goes with it—like the man whom the 
farmer thought was ready for the booby- 
hatch. To help bell the cat—or, in this 
case, the pig — pipeliners have been 
known to hang bells or chains on a pig 
so it would make a noisy clangor on its 
journey. 

Occasionally, at certain points along 
the line, a man may be stationed with 
a listening device resembling an old- 
style telephone receiver attached to a 
wire and reel rod. Equipped thus, the 
listener can tell when a pig passes by; 





small pig without help, but giant pig at right is no one-man job. 
At end of journey, pigs often look like solid tubes of paraffin. 
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the noise is transmitted to the receiver 
by the steel rod stuck in the ground over 
the pipe. 

Problems concerning the inside con- 
dition of pipe lines plague every branch 
of the pipe line business. Surfaces get 
rough, foreign material and wax ac- 
cumulate, different grades of crude oil 
or products commingle, pipe walls cor- 
rode—anything can cause headaches 
for pipeliners. 

And they are expensive problems, too. 
Reduced volumes delivered through par- 
tially clogged lines mean reduced 
revenue. Besides clogging or corroding 
the pipe itself, some materials may dam- 
age pumps or other equipment along 
the line. To make matters worse, it takes 
more power and higher discharge pres- 
sures to deliver oil through partially 
clogged lines than through clean ones. 

No wonder regular schedules are set 
up for running pigs through some sec- 
tions of pipe lines! It is simply a dollars- 
and-cents program to reduce costs and 
increase efficiency. 

Pigs have been known to push before 
them, and ultimately out the other end 
of the line, just about every kind of 
junk imaginable. Some pipeliners call 
one class of junk the “three R’s”— 
meaning “rust, rocks, and wrenches.” 


But that isn’t all. The day’s haul has 
more than once included a dead rabbit, 
or a joint of half-inch pipe—even an 
eight-foot wagon tongue! By now, pipe- 
liners are willing to believe that any- 
thing can hide in a pipe line. 

Sometimes, if the seal between the 
pig and the pipe wall is not complete, 
the pig may stick as it goes around a 
curve. The only recourse, as with all 
stuck pigs, is to cut the pipe and draw 
the pig out. The remedy for such a case 
may be a packed pig. By wrapping it 
with fold after fold of burlap sack, the 
pig can be made larger than the di- 
ameter of the pipe. It takes a lot of 
pushing and shoving by men with a 
length of 6 x 6 lumber to force the over- 
sized pig into the pipe, but once in, it 
goes under pressure like a rocket ship on 
space control! 

One pig now in use by Humble is 
known as the “Johnson Type.” It was 
designed and patented by Louie John- 
son, a retired employee who devoted his 
working life to the rugged job of build- 
ing pipe lines, and who is known far 
and wide in the trade by the appropriate 
nickname of “Hard Rock.” 

“Hard Rock” Johnson’s pig has a 
unique design. It consists of two inde- 
pendent pistons connected by a spiral 





sleeve and held apart by a heavy coiled 
spring. When the front piston hangs up 
on something in the pipe, pressure on 
the rear piston compresses the spring, 
forcing the rear piston to rotate on the 
spiral sleeve until spring tension over- 
comes resistance on the front end. The 
front piston then revolves on the sleeve, 
frees itself, and the pig moves on. 

The pig that is equipped with blades 
and wheels is usually reserved for cutting 
paraffin and tar off pipe walls. The 
basic principle of the angular cutting 
blades is to give the pig a rifling effect, 
rotating it in the pipe just like a bullet 
rotates through a rifle barrel. 

As a type of tool, a pig can be evalu- 
ated only in terms of how well it does 
its job. Humble constantly investigates 
and analyzes the problem of keeping 
lines clean and clear. Throughout the 
industry, much work is being done to 
adapt and modify pigs to meet special 
conditions. 

Like other oil men, pipe liners are 
never satisfied unless they can keep im- 
proving for tomorrow the things they 
use today. Through research and devel- 
opment, they are doing what they can 
to make tomorrow's job better, to- 
morrow’s problem easier—even in such 
matters as pipe line pigs. 





Its work done, a Johnson-type pig gets a going over, to make it 
ready for the next trip. This type has found useful service in 
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Humble’s products line from Baytown Refinery to Irving Ter- 
minal. Blades on pig at right are adjusted to best cutting angle. 











Firing a Broadside 


by E. M. Schiwetz 


THE TEXAS NAVY 


Success of the Texas Revolution depended, more than 1s 


generally known, on the daring exploits of the Texas Navy 


ATTLES and blockades of the Texas Navy during the 
revolution against Mexico are shrouded, and almost 
lost, in the mists of more than a century since San Jacinto. 
Mountains of manuscripts and books by the score tell stories 
of land campaigns. But one has to scratch deep among 
archives and libraries to find stirring sea tales of the small, 
but highly effective, Texas Navy. 

As a result, every Texan proud of his state’s history knows 
about the Alamo and San Jacinto; about Travis and Bowie 
and Sam Houston. But ask him about the Independence or 
Commodore Hawkins, and you are likely to draw a blank 
stare. 

Those who know the full story of the Texas Navy declare, 
to a man, that it contributed largely to final victory on the 
battlefield of San Jacinto. Brigs and schooners, flying the 
Lone Star and manned for the most part by rag-taggle crews, 
mercilessly harried the Mexican coast. Tiny wasps with fear- 
some stings, they delighted in disrupting Santa Anna’s ship- 


ping and playing havoc with his efforts to reinforce and 
supply his troops in Texas. 

Thanks to the Texas Navy, flour and gunpowder bound 
for the enemy often found its way, through capture at sea, 
into the stomachs and muskets of Houston’s beleagured 
Texans. Armed reinforcements by the thousands languished 
in Mexican ports for want of water transport, as Texas 
warships prowled the Gulf outside. 


Letters of Marque 


Actually, there was not one Texas Navy, but two. But 
before either came officially into being, ships sailed for Texas 
under Letters of Marque and Reprisal. It was, to be quite 
blunt, a sort of legalized piracy. Though Texas in 1835 was 
still subject to Mexican rule, the Provisional Government 
issued Letters of Marque and Reprisal to owners of sailing 
vessels, permitting them to blockade Mexican ports and prey 
on shipping bound to or from the enemy. Under the agree- 
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ment, the Texan government received a share, usually about 
one fifth, of any prizes taken. Ships and their commanders 
so commissioned were called privateers. 

One of the first privateers was the William Robbins (later 
to become the Liberty of the first Texas Navy). After receiv- 
ing a Letter of Marque on December 5, 1835, the skipper of 
the William Robbins proceeded at once, under rather un- 
usual circumstances, to capture a sort of double prize. 

The American schooner Hannah Elizabeth, carrying two 
cannon and munitions for the Texan army, had been cap- 
tured near Pass Cavallo (Matagorda Bay) by the Mexican 
warship Bravo. Before the Mexicans could claim their prize, 
however, a stiff wind came up, forcing the Bravo to stand 
off. In this plight the Mexican prize crew was found on board 
the Hannah Elizabeth and forced to yield themselves and 
their erstwhile prize to the William Robbins. 

Here was a touchy question for any admiralty court. The 
Robbins’ questionable prize was a ship flying a neutral flag 
and laden with provisions for Texas troops! And the manner 
in which the cargo was disposed of muddied the waters still 
more. Half of it was sold on the spot to a passenger of the 
Hannah Elizabeth; the other half was advertised at auction. 
Before the air had cleared of claims and counter-claims, ac- 
cusations and denunciations on both sides had cooled the 
provisional government’s enthusiasm for privateering. 

Before the official birth of the first navy, however, at 
least two other privateers made themselves heard from—the 
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Thomas Toby and the Terrible. The Toby insolently shelled 
the Mexican fort at Tampico, then sent a blithe challenge 
to the commandant there to “send out for a fight any vessel 
which might lie in port.” The arrogant little Terrible baited 
Mexican shipping up and down the coast, taking prizes 
where she found them and always spoiling for a fight. 

The First Navy 

Early in 1836, the Texas Provisional Government set out 
to buy itself a navy. Naval agents were dispatched to New 
Orleans, where they found the former U.S. Revenue Cutter 
Ingham for sale. She was renamed the Independence, placed 
in command of Charles E. Hawkins, and before mid-January 
appeared off the Texas coast. 

It was not the first fast promotion for the swashbuckling 
Hawkins. Tired of waiting for advancement in the United 
States Navy, he had resigned a junior officer’s commission in 
1826 and entered Mexican service. As commander of the 
Hermon, he distinguished himself off the Cuban coast in an 
engagement with a Spanish squadron. Hawkins resigned his 
Mexican commission in 1828, to serve later as a riverboat 
captain and a /filibustero, or soldier of fortune, in Col. Mexia’s 
Tampico expedition. He appeared reasonably well equipped, 
by experience and temperament, to command the new-born 
Texas Navy. 

With the Independence at sea as the Texas flagship—she 
carried seven guns distributed over 125 tons of schooner—the 
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The Pelicano Prize 


agents proceeded to buy the Brutus, another 125-ton schooner 
of eight guns. After much repair work and legal difficulties 
designed to prevent her sailing, the Brutus appeared off the 
Texas coast in February, 1836, commanded by a seasoned 
captain, W. A. Hurd. 

Also early in January, the former privateer William 
Robbins was added to the fleet. Renamed the Liberty, the 
tiny 60-ton schooner mounting four to six guns was bought 
from the Matagorda Committee of Safety, her owners during 
privateering days. In command was Capt. William S. Brown. 

Rounding out the first four-ship navy was the /nvincible, 
another 125-ton schooner, bought from McKinney & Wil- 





by E. M. Schiwetz 


liams. Heaviest in her ordnance of eight guns were two 
18-pounders, the deadliest and longest-range weapons the 
little fleet had to offer. Commanding the Invincible was 
Capt. Jeremiah Brown. 

A complement of 20 to 50 men sailed on the Liberty. The 
Invincible, fastest in the navy, carried 70 men; the Brutus 
and Independence, 40 each. A fifth vessel, not officially part 
of the navy, was the Flash, sailing under Capt. Luke A. 
Falvel and a Letter of Marque. 


Flour and Gunpowder 


On land, the Alamo had fallen and Sam Houston was in 
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full retreat. At sea, Commodore Hawkins and the Independ- 
ence patrolled the Mexican coast like an avenging angel. In 
the waters between Tampico and Galveston he destroyed 
numbers of small enemy craft, “with all material on board 
that could be used to the injury of Texas.” Completing a 
cruise about mid-March, Hawkins turned back to New 
Orleans for refitting. 

It was time for the Liberty to take the offensive. Early in 
March, finding the Mexican schooner Pelicano anchored in 
the roadstead off Sisal, Yucatan, Capt. Brown closed for 
action. After Capt. Perez had received a few telling shots 
and had his deck well raked with grapeshot, he thought it 
wise to strike the Pelicano’s colors. 

All went well until a Texan boarding party clambered over 
the rail and onto their captive’s deck. At that moment, a 
young Mexican marine decided to make a name for himself. 
Levelling his musket, he was about to fire into the boarding 
party, but was cut down by an alert Texan’s pistol. A wild 
melee followed, ending in the death of seven Mexicans. 
Others, who chose judiciously to run away and fight another 
day, leaped over the rail and made for shore. Poorer swim- 
mers, perhaps men with no stomach for the shark-infested 
waters around, took refuge below decks. 

Even at first hasty inventory, the Pelicano proved a fine 
prize. A closer inspection revealed that she was a windfall, 
indeed, for Houston and his army. Carefully cached inside 
casks of flour and other foodstuffs were smaller kegs of gun- 
powder! Houston was elated when he learned the news. It 
was stroke enough to deny Santa Anna vital food and 
powder; it was a double stroke to divert that material to the 
Texans’ use. 

Diplomatic howls went up at the Pelicano’s capture and 
appropriation of her cargo. A false manifest showed the 
cargo to be the property of an individual in New Orleans, 
and it was well known that this same individual sometimes 
cooperated with the agent for Santa Anna’s source of sup- 
plies there. Under such conditions, the Texans were in no 
mood for diplomatic niceties. 

Shortly after the Pelicano affair, the valiant little Liberty 
put into New Orleans for repairs. That proved her undoing. 
When repairs were completed, the Texan government could 
not afford to pay for them, and the Liberty found itself on 
the auction block. Thus, the first ship lost in the Texas Navy 
surrendered to financial difficulties rather than to enemy fire. 


Victory of the Invincible 


To keep his eye on enemy movements and protect the flank 
of Sam Houston’s retreating army, Commodore Hawkins 
kept most of his fleet at Matagorda Bay. Part of his job was 
to thwart Mexican reinforcement by sea. Thus it was, late 
in March, that the warship Invincible received orders dis- 
patching it on patrol to Matamoros, near the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. Hawkins could not have made a wiser assign- 
ment. 

In Matamoros, at that very time, 2000 troops were being 
mobilized and equipped to reinforce Santa Anna’s army in 
Texas. They would go by sea to the Texas coast. Matamoros 
lay under embargo, and only supply or troop vessels escorted 
by warships were permitted to clear port. 

When Capt. Jeremiah Brown’s fast little Invincible ar- 
rived off Matamoros during the first week in April, 1836, 
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The Horse Marines 


two Mexican ships were standing out of Matamoros and 
crossing the bar. One was the warship Bravo, Capt. Jose 
Maria Espino commanding. In his convoy was the Correo 
Segundo. At this point, fortune chose to favor the Texans. 
Crossing the bar, Espino lost his rudder and the Bravo lay 
helpless before the Invincible. 

Capt. Brown must have subscribed to the theory that all 
is fair in love and war. Instead of breaking out his true colors, 
he ran up the Stars and Stripes, lowered a boat, and sent 
a party with Lt. William H. Leving in command to the 
stricken Bravo. Leving’s job was to get what information he 
could of activity in Matamoros without revealing his true 
identity. Dressed as an American naval officer, and declaring 











the Invincible was an American revenue cutter from Pen- 
sacola, Leving played the game as best he could. But now 
fortune shifted to the other side. 

Using Brown’s own tactics, Capt. Espino sent a boatload 
of his men aboard the [nvincible. One, unfortunately, was 
a young junior officer who knew and recognized some of the 
Invincible’s crew the moment he stepped aboard. Knowing 
the play was over and reality was at hand, Capt. Brown 
clapped the boarding party beneath hatches and opened up 
with a broadside against the Bravo. Espino, quite naturally, 
countered by arresting and confining Lt. Leving (later de- 
livered before a firing squad in Mexico) and returning the 
fire. 


by E. M. Schiwetz 


The battle blazed for about an hour, without great damage 
to either ship. It might have continued but for the appear- 
ance on the horizon of bigger game for the Invincible’s guns, 
the American-owned brig Pocket. Pulling out of its battle 
with the Bravo, the opportunist Invincible made for and took 
the fatter prize. As it turned out, the Pocket carried contra- 
band cargo and a false manifest, as usual. Actually, the 
Pocket was under contract to move Mexican troops from 
Matamoros to Copano Bay on the Texas coast. 

Back to Matagorda hastened Capt. Brown with his valu- 
able prize. Finding no ships there, he proceeded to Galveston, 
where he found great crowds wild with excitement. At Gal- 
veston aboard the Flash were Acting President David G. 
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Wreck of the Invincible 


Burnet with his cabinet. All had, a few days before, narrowly 
missed capture by Santa Anna at Harrisburg. A major battle 
impended on land, and on it hinged the fate of Texas. Fleet 
headquarters had been moved from Matagorda to Galveston. 


The Invincible’s capture of the Pocket brewed a storm of 
controversy in New Orleans. The offended captain, Elijah 
Howes, hotly denounced everyone aboard the Texan warship 
as pirates. But Texan supporters and sympathizers in the 
Crescent City pointed out that the Pocket had asked for 
trouble when she carried contraband cargo whitewashed by 
a false manifest. Arguments flew on either side and the case 
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by E. M. Schiwetz 


dragged along interminably. Finally in 1838, courting favor 
with the United States, the Republic of Texas agreed to pay, 
with interest, losses suffered by owners of the Pocket. A 
similar agreement was made to reimburse owners of the 
American brig Durango, which had fallen victim to the 
Liberty. 
The Horse Marines 
No account of the Texas Navy period would be quite 
complete without some recognition of the famous exploits of 
Major Burton and his “Horse Marines.” 
The major and a detachment of about 20 mounted rangers 








were on reconnaissance near Copano Bay early in June of 
1836. Their job was to determine whether Mexican General 
Vicente Filisola was retreating to Mexico, as commanded by 
the captured Santa Anna. : 

Hearing that a suspicious-looking craft had been spotted 
offshore, Burton and his men hid themselves in the brush 
and, when the merchantman appeared, signalled it to send 
a boat ashore. No sooner had the boat touched land than 
Burton’s men seized it. In a matter of minutes they had 
boarded and taken possession of the ship, which turned out 
to be the Watchman, laden with provisions for Filisola. 

While the little group of rangers pondered over what to 
do with its suddenly acquired prize, two other ships dropped 
anchor in the bay. Flushed with victory, the audacious little 
band decided if one prize was good, three would be better. 
By sheer daring, they proceeded to decoy aboard the Watch- 
man the commanders of the other two vessels. These two 
unfortunates, to their great chagrin, found themselves im- 
prisoned and their ships taken by small parties of Burton’s 
men. The three ships proved lawful prize, and Burton and 
his boys forever afterward enjoyed the lofty title of “Horse 
Marines.” 


Loss of the Independence 


On April 10, 1837, the flagship Independence sailed from 
New Orleans for Texas. In command was Capt. George 
Wheelwright, for Commodore Hawkins had died in January 
of that year. Aboard was a distinguished passenger, W. H. 
Wharton, Texas Minister to the United States, who had just 
secured American recognition of his republic and was re- 
turning to accept the plaudits of his countrymen. 

Early one morning a week later, off the mouth of the 
Brazos River, the Independence encountered two Mexican 
warships, the Vencedor del Alamo and the Libertador. These 
gave chase and a running cannonade ensued. At one time, 
the range between the Libertador and her quarry was re- 
duced to a couple of cable’s lengths, and some spirited fire 
was exchanged. Stiff winds and choppy seas kept both ships 
from inflicting serious damage on the other, however. The 
Texan craft lay low in the water, and the muzzles of her 
guns dipped under water as the ship rolled. 

Meanwhile, the Vencedor del Alamo was catching up 
astern. Coming up with the Independence, the Vencedor 
presented a full broadside and received one in return, then 
veered off. Aboard the Texan flagship Capt. Wheelwright 
was wounded and carried below, leaving Lt. Taylor to fight 
the ship. 

About noon, both Mexican warships overtook the /nde- 
pendence, squeezing her into such a hopeless position that 
there was little to do but surrender. It was the only Texas 
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warship captured during the life of the Texas Navy. The 
Independence was incorporated into the Mexican Navy; 
Wheelwright and Wharton were carried, prisoners, to 
Mexico. Both escaped later and made their way back to 
Texas. 


End of the First Navy 


With the surrender of the Independence, the first Texas 
Navy was cut in half—and the end was near for the other 
two schooners-of-war. The Invincible was next to go, not a 
victim of enemy fire but of shipwreck almost within sight 
of Galveston on August 27, 1837. Only the Brutus remained, 
and she not for long. In October she followed the Invincible 
into shipwreck, and as the furious storm that beat her to 
pieces abated, the Texas Navy was no more. 

From the fall of 1837 until the spring of 1838, Texas was 
without a ship to defend her interests on the Gulf. It might 
have been a serious situation, but for two fortunate circum- 
stances. First, Mexico herself welcomed a chance to lick 
grievous wounds suffered at sea. The same storms that had 
proved the undoing of the Invincible and the Brutus had 
sent Mexican warships limping back into port for repairs. 
And of course, money to repair them was as short in Mexico 
as in Texas. 

A second situation that favored Texas during that interim 
period between navies was the activity of the French fleet in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Ill will that had been brewing for some 
time between Mexico and France broke at last into open 
hostility. French Admiral Baudin took his fleet up and down 
the Mexican coast, paralyzing shipping and blasting seacoast 
towns. Better still, from a Texan standpoint, he seized and 
held the Mexican fleet. The French, moreover, did something 
the Texans had failed to do at San Jacinto—they inflicted 
bodily harm on Santa Anna. 

Ever in the eye of shifting political hurricanes, Santa Anna 
led a charge against a French landing party—when he saw 
that it was already leaving the town, anyway, making its way 
back to the waiting ships. He had good reason to think he 
had timed his charge perfectly, and that the danger to his 
person was past—giving him a chance for glory at small 
risk. But he reckoned not with the covering fire from fleet 
batteries. One last salvo swept the town, so wounding Santa 
Anna in the leg that it had to be amputated. Even this stroke 
of ill luck he turned to his gain. A noble monument to the 
lost leg was erected in Mexico City, with burial ceremonies 
accompanied by the most florid eulogies! 


(Editor’s Note: This is the first of two installments on The 
Texas Navy. The article will be concluded in the May-June 
issue. ) 
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Deep in “Indian country,” members of Humble’s Gravity Meter 
Party 60 read maps before taking elevations. Behind them are 
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ruins of famous Pueblo Bonito, where some 8,000 Indians lived 
between 900-1200 A.D. when the area was green and verdant. 


CORONADO 


Modern explorers still find excitement 
and adventure in the Great Southnest 


OR a moment, there was light as 

the man scrambled up the low 
butte, the sun’s last cold rays catching 
patches of snow on the barren land- 
scape. 

Then suddenly, the light faded be- 
hind the distant mountains, and the 
man shivered and hugged his coat 
closer as the last hint of warmth fled. 
It was a different—and alarming— 
world he searched now, deep purple in 
all its aspects. Mesas and arroyos faded 


into a dark, unfamiliar haze. No lights, 
no landmarks, no sign of life appeared 
anywhere. 

The man stamped his feet for a 
little warmth. Separated from his party, 
now lost! Only one thing to do now: 
keep moving or freeze, try to find 
shelter with friendly Indians. 

Setting a course, he struck out 
through the dark, striding swiftly across 
flat mesas, picking his way carefully 
down steep slopes, inching across ice in 





the bottom of frequent washes. Steps 
turned into miles; minutes into hours. 
He stopped to rest now, but perspira- 


tion in his clothing began to freeze and. 


he tramped on through the night. 


Again he stopped—the smell of 
smoke was in the air! That meant 
Indians, and shelter! He followed the 
smoke, but did not see the hogan until 
dogs cut loose, barking wildly. He ap- 
proached cautiously as the curs bris- 
tled, and at length a dark face ap- 
peared in the low doorway of the 
round stone-and-mud shelter. The man 
tried to explain, but all he got was a 
shake of the head and a motion to go 
away. The face disappeared. He waited 
a few minutes, but the dogs came 
closer and he moved on through the 
darkness. 


More miles, and other hogan. This 
time, an Indian stepped outside. This 


redman understood his language, as. 


well as his plight! The door was 
opened, and the man passed inside to 
sleep with nine other Indians by the 
fire, after some money changed hands. 

But this money was not the Spanish 
doubloons of Coronado, first explorer 
of this area in New Mexico; nor the 
gold and silver coin of early French 
or English explorers; but crisp, new 
United States dollar bills. 

For this man was a modern-day ex- 
plorer, a member of a scientific team. 
Where Coronado searched for the 
Cibola—seven mythical cities of gold 
—this man and his party searched for 
something very real and vital but just 
as elusive—oil. He was Dan Antes, 
permit man for one of Humble’s geo- 
physics crews exploring northwestern 
New Mexico under party Chief W. J. 
“Smoky” Durham. While working 
alone on a huge Indian reservation, his 
jeep crashed through ice in the bot- 
tom of a wash, leaving him stuck and 
stranded. 

Antes’ experience, while told more 
dramatically than he tells it, is some- 
what typical of the experiences of ex- 
plorers for oil—seismograph crews, 
gravity meter crews, surface geologists, 
and others. For they are more than 
just explorers for oil. They are still real 
explorers of territory, often going into 
swamp, marsh, desert, mountains, and 
other places where few men have ever 
set foot. They are the “Coronados” of 
1954. And their work, while scientific, 
still smacks of the adventure of ex- 
ploring. 





Crewmen stranded on Indian reservations have found shelter from the elements in 
hogans like this, Here permit man seeks tribal councilman for exploration permit. 





Gravity Meter Party rolls over an old wagon road high in Lukachukai Mountains of 
New Mexico-Arizona. Only “company” here is occasional Indian sheep herder. 
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Chaco Canyon, a national monument, forms a magnificent 
backdrop as engineer and rodman locate a “station 


Almost any one of them, for ex- 
ample, can tell tales of being marooned 
at night far from civilization. But the 
gravity meter crew “working” the 
thinly-populated, rugged country of 
northern New Mexico and Arizona 





Reading the gravity meter. When plotted 
on chart, readings give clues to geology. 
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may be the champions in this re- 
spect. The crew—party chief, permit 
man, operator, two engineers, and four 
rodmen or engineer's helpers—cover 
the country in five passenger cars and 
three jeeps, often ranging as far as 100 
miles from home base in Farming- 
ton. They stay with roads so far as 
possible, taking elevations and gravity 
meter readings which are plotted on a 
map to reveal possible oil-bearing for- 
mations in the earth. But when the 
roads stop, they make their own, fol- 
lowing any path where four wheels 
will go. 

As might be expected, this often 
leads to broken-down or stuck autos— 
and when this happens, the men are 
“stuck” too. For this reason they al- 
ways carry extra food and _ bedrolls. 
Since the cars are often several miles 
apart, they may not be missed until 
well after nightfall. 

“We always search,” says the party 
chief, “but this country looks so differ- 
ent at night that you often can’t find 





reading of the gravity meter. Rodman at right drives stake to 
mark the spot. Several incidents in story happened near here. 


where vou have been during the day.” 
Consequently, some of the crewmen 
have spent several “nights out.” 

Antes himself has “moved in” with 
Indians on three different occasions 
during weather down to 10 degrees 
below zero. Another crewman once 
walked 10 miles to a main road after 
breaking a car axle south of Black 
Mesa in Arizona; was “rescued” by a 
trucker going the opposite direction; 
rode into a uranium mine during the 
night; and finally met other party 
members in Shiprock, New Mexico, 
late the following afternoon on the re- 
turn trip. He also walked 21 miles dur- 
ing another night in the area west of 
Albuquerque. 

Sometimes the crew members are 
stranded together. Once, when work- 
ing the Chaco Canyon area of New 
Mexico, a howling blizzard caught the 
engineers and rodmen on the wrong 
side of the canyon. In attempting to 
cross, both cars stuck. The next few 
hours were spent in a cold, stumbling 








hike over 9.6 miles of snow-covered 
trails to an isolated Indian trading post. 
Arriving at last, their shouts of joy 


were cut short by discovery that the - 


post was locked and deserted. The 
miserable men, knowing they would 
never be found in the storm, huddled 
in the blowing snow for a short confer- 
ence on their next step. 

The ensuing conversation was broken 
off by a shivering young rodman. 
“You know we're going to kick the 
door down when we begin to freeze,” 
he said. “Let’s break it open now!” 
The deed was soon done, and the men 
took turns keeping a fire going through 
the night. Later, of course, the owner 
was well compensated for the night’s 
lodging. 

But how did the men know their icy 
hike covered exactly 9.6 miles? The en- 
gineers made a precise measurement 


the following day. “It seemed like a. 


hundred miles” one of them said, ‘“‘and 
we had to prove to ourselves that it 
wasn't.” 

Working on Indian _ reservations, 
the men on Smoky Durham’s crew have 
learned to respect the Apache, Navajo, 
Zia, and Jemez Indians of the area as 
people who know and love nature even 
as they, as outdoorsmen, love it them- 
selves. 

The Indians are usually shy in their 
contacts with crew members, but some- 
times their oil-consciousness overcomes 
this trait. One hot summer day a soli- 
tary figure appeared on the horizon 
and walked some distance to intercept 
the crew. It was an ancient Indian, 
who stood a moment and then gravely 
announced, “My name Sam. You 
come with me now—find oil on my 
land!” 

When the crew first began “‘work- 
ing’ Indian reservations, there was 
much confusion about locations of 
gravity meter “stations’ and about 
routes to be followed. Locations are 
marked by bright orange bunting tied 
to bushes or by bright metal tags on 
stakes driven in the ground. At forks 
in trails, the same bunting is used to 
mark the correct route. But somehow 
the location markers were missed, and 
crew members found themselves lost by 
following trails which were not marked. 

Light began to dawn when Indian 
ponies with bunting woven into their 
manes began appearing, and dogs with 
bright orange collars and tail-decora- 
tions were seen. The situation became 





Beautiful scenery is one of the compensations of exploration work in the “Land of 
Enchantment.” Here gravity meter party travels through Lukachukai Mountains. 





Crew members refresh with cold, clear spring water. Water bags are filled both for 
drinking and for dousing fuel pumps which often vapor-lock in mountain altitudes. 





Humble exploration men unload equipment at the Crown Point Jail, where party 
lived “behind bars” for two months while exploring Navajo Indian Reservation. 
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even clearer when Indian boys and 
girls began sporting the latest fad- 
orange hair ribbons and bright metal 
tags sewed to shirts and blouses. Now 
whenever Indian children appear they 
receive a generous piece of bright bunt- 
ing, along with a few friendly words 
of explanation. And the confusion has 
largely ceased. 

Of all crew members, the permit 
man has most contact with Indians. 
He must see the tribal councilmen to 
obtain permission to survey their land. 





WHERE CORONADO DIDN’T GO 


ERE 


And this poses problems, as some In- 
dians migrate over the reservation fre- 
quently. Sometimes the permit man 
will drive all day and stop at 15 to 20 
hogans to locate a single councilman. 

And then there is a problem with 
names. Let’s say the permit man has 
to see an Indian named George Eagle. 
Now George Eagle may have some 
special hero, like Roy Rogers. And he 
may even admire him so much that 
he changes his name to “Roy Rogers.” 
Then the permit man begins looking 
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Two members of Gravity Meter Party 61 discover a sparkling little waterfall in the 
Texas Hill Country. Here crew did most work on foot, “packing in” with all equipment. 


While New Mexico is the original 
“Coronado country,” still noted as “wild 
and woolly,” Humble’s gravity meter crews 
have explored and are still working in +ter- 
ritory equally rugged. 

Of course, it is impossible to note all 
experiences of the various crews and the 
interesting places they have worked. But 
take Party No. 61, for example. This crew 
recently explored the big ranch country 
surrounding Uvalde, Texas. 

Now Coronado never passed through 
this section, but if he had, he would have 
wished to be somewhere else, the crew 
members declare. For in this stream-cut 
section, the crew found carcasses of goats 
which had fallen to their death in the lime- 
stone canyons. “And any country where 
goats fall is plenty rugged,” says Party 
Chief J. E. Schneider. 

And he is right. Autos and wheeled ve- 
hicles just can’t make it through most of 
the area, and the crew performed much 
of their exploration work on foot, packing 
their equipment on their backs. 

Now “packing in” is not much fun, par- 
ticularly in swamps. But in this area it had 
certain rewards. Following canyons and 
swift, clear streams, the crew found spots 
of seldom-seen beauty—a tumbling water- 
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fall on Loss Creek; a canyon decorated 
with paintings by Indians of long ago; 
deer grazing peacefully and wild turkey 
on the wing. 

Today the party is working in the lower 
Rio Grande area where heat is one of their 
main concerns. But not for themselves— 
the top of the instrument car has been 
painted white to reflect the sun’s rays, 
and on the hottest days you'll find the 
gravity meter swathed in cool, wet towels. 
This is common practice among other 
crews, too. But the meter might be carried 
in a swamp buggy, or a pirogue, or a 
skiff driven by an airplane propeller, or a 
deep water boat, or even a helicopter, de- 
pending on the area being explored. 

At present Party Chief L, C. May’s 
Party 67 is exploring the swamps and 
bayous of Southern Louisiana; J. J. Hol- 
lenburger’s Party 68, the rolling, wooded 
area of central East Texas; Shipp Moore’s 
Party 69, the area south of Austin, Texas; 
H. C. Boyd’s Party 70, northern Califor- 
nia; C. H. Moore’s Party 72, the ranching 
territory around San Angelo, Texas; O. Y. 
Ingram’s Party 74, the Big Bend of Texas; 
and E. H. Fielder’s Party 75, the Pan- 
handle. But wherever they are, you’ll find 
them worthy of the name of “explorers.” 





for George Eagle, but the other Indians 
“don’t know him.” To them, there is 
no George Eagle. He’s “Roy Rogers.” 
But eventually, the permit man usually 
finds his Indian. 

This sort of thing keeps the crew’s 
work interesting, and the men like the 
rugged country despite extremes of 
heat and cold. For one thing, there is 
always wild game about to break the 
monotony. 

In mountains the crew members en- 
counter bears and deer, and elsewhere 
often see badgers, bobcats, packs of 
coyote, and a few wolves. But they 
never carry firearms. “God gave man 
dominion over animals,” one of them 
says. “You think about that out here. 
A pack of coyotes could easily kill an 
unarmed man—but they will run upon 
sight. Animals fight only when cor- 
nered, so we don’t worry about them.” 


The crew often finds humor in their 
daily work too, like the crude sign 
posted at a cold, bubbling spring high 
in the Lukachukai Mountains: “Wel- 
come to Owl Springs. Free Ice Water.” 
And the men still tell with glee of the 
time they were “all in jail for 60 days.” 


It was in January, 1949, and the 
crew was assigned to work an area just 
off the Navajo Reservation about 110 
miles from their homes. They needed 
a base of operations to live in during 
the working week, but no accommoda- 
tions were to be found within 60 miles. 
Finally, one unoccupied building was 
located at Crown Point, a nearby gov- 
ernment Indian station. Arrangements 
were made, and the entire crew 
promptly moved into the Crown Point 
Jail, living, sleeping, and eating behind 
bars for the next two months. Humble 
exploration people have stayed in 
strange quarters before, but no doubt 
this was the most “official” residence 
ever occupied. 

All these experiences, however, are 
only sidelights to the crew’s main in- 
terest—finding prospects for the oil so 
vital to America’s future. And like 
other Humble exploration people, they 
carry on the search from day to day 
with little note of occasional hardships 
and obstacles. 

One of the engineers on the crew 
sums up this outlook with a quotation 
engraved on the engineering building 
at his college: 

“Strive on—for control of nature 


is won, not given.” 
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Shown with Texas Safety Association awards are (standing) 
Ross Rommel, assistant safety engineer; F. A. Watts, sales 
manager; H. G. Patrick, chief of seismic section, Explora- 
tion; R. B. Roaper, chief safety engineer; C. A. Miller, 





past president, T.S.A. Seated are James Harrop, general 
superintendent, Baytown Plants; R. E. Bridges, assistant 
manager, Production; C. E. Carlson, superintendent, rub- 
ber plants; and O. Q. Lomax, Humble Pipe Line president. 


MorRE PROGRESS IN SAFETY 
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NCE again, annual safety records 

set by Humble employees have 
won highest state and national safety 
honors. 

Texas safety awards were presented 
at the annual Texas Safety Confer- 
ence in Dallas on March 27. In state- 
wide competition for the lowest 1953 
accident rate between oil company 
units with 500 or more employees, the 
Humble Companies won seven out of 
a possible eight first-place awards. 
These awards were for safety in drill- 
ing, producing, exploration, refining, 
synthetic rubber, marketing, and oil 
pipe line operations. 

The National Safety Council has 
informed the Safety Division that 
Humble also set the lowest accident 

ate in the nation during 1953 in re- 


__yfining and producing operations among 


large companies. Humble Pipe Line 
Company won second-place honors 
for oil pipe line operations. 


In addition, the Sales Department 
won a Certificate of Merit for improv- 
ing its own safety record of the year 
before and for setting an accident fre- 
quency rate below the group average 
in marketing operations. 

In letters to all departments receiv- 
ing awards, President Hines H. Baker 
offered congratulations on the new 
records. 

“The establishment and mainte- 
nance of the outstanding safety records 
which characterize Company opera- 
tions are evidence that each employee 
realizes his responsibility for his own 
safety as well as that of his fellow 
workers,” he said. 

“I wish to join in extending the 
commendation of the Board of Di- 
rectors to employees for their safety 
achievements over the years. I express 
the hope that continued effort in 1954 
will result in even greater safety ac- 
complishment.” 
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They have retired 


WENTY-FOUR Humble employees have retired since 

the last issue of the Way. Of the new annuitants, all but 
six have been with the Company more than 25 years. WiL- 
L1AM P. Wiis, mechanical superintendent at Baytown 
Refinery, leads the group in longevity with almost 36 years 
of service. 


HUMBLE PIPE LINE COMPANY 


Harry A. GARLOUGH, a native of Canada who became a 
United States citizen in 1951, retired February 23 with more 
than 27 years of service. Mr. Garlough was an engineer at 
Gladewater at the time of his retirement. He started with 
Humble as a chainman at Cisco and later worked as a 
rodman, instrumentman, gauger, oiler, stock gauger, and 
engineer. He is a football and baseball fan. 

Sicas H. Gray, engineer at Rule Station, retired March 1 
after more than 31 years of service. He worked for the 
Company as a pipeliner, stock gauger, oiler, and engineer. 
His retirement hobbies will include gardening, television, 
fishing, and other sports. 

Connection Foreman Levi H. Reece at Longview retired 
February 8 after more than 30 years’ service. He was em- 
ployed as a laborer at Ranger. He also worked as an engineer 
before becoming a connection foreman. He spent his career 
with Humble in several different towns located in West 
Texas, North Texas, and East Texas divisions. He will live 
in Houston, where he recently bought a home. He plans to 
raise flowers and do plenty of fishing. 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 


Lease Pumper-Gauger WiLu1AM S. Bayam at Goose Creek 
retired March 3 with more than 23 years’ service. He was 
employed at Baytown Refinery as a carpenter helper. Later 
he worked as a tool helper and carpenter before transferring 
to the Production Department. In Production, he worked as 
a roustabout before becoming a lease pumper-gauger. 

Rosert S. GARRETT, heavy duty pumper at Avoca, re- 
tired September 17, 1953. He had more than 35 years of 
service at the time of his retirement. He began work with 
Humble as a carpenter foreman. He was stationed at Ranger, 
Breckenridge, Cross Cut, Throckmorton, and Avoca during 
his career with the Company. He will pursue his hobbies of 
gardening and fishing during retirement. 

Georce M. GRAHAM, lease pumper-gauger at Conroe, 


Employees Recently Returned From Military Service 


AIR FORCE 
Baytown Refinery 
Baytown Refinery 
ARMY 
Baytown Refinery 
Grand Isle, Production 
Potash, Production 
Bayou Sale, Production 
MARINES 
Southeast Texas Div. Office, Sales 
Baytown Refinery 
NAVY 


Exploration Geophysics, Texas 


James A. Cannon 
Norman D. Corley 


Herbert R. Atwood 
Percy V. Boquet 

Gene A. Davidson 
Lascom E. Murphey, Jr. 


John C. Ferebee 
Lawrence W. Hand 


Calvin G. Percy 





retired February 24 after almost 24 years of service. He 
started to work for the Company at Sugarland. He worked 
a short time at the Baytown Refinery and later at Moss 
Bluff, Kilgore, Gladewater, and Conroe. He moved to Con- 
roe in 1932. He will live at his home near Conroe. 

Joun J. HENSLEY, roustabout gangpusher at Hardin, 
retired March 22 after more than 30 years’ service. He 
started to work for the Company as a roustabout at Mexia. 
Later he worked as rotary helper, roustabout gangpusher, 
laborer, farm boss, and district superintendent. After re- 
tirement, he plans to live in El Paso and “soak up” the 
sunshine. 

Henry C. Hupson, heavy duty pumper at Avoca, plans 
to move to California and work at San Diego with three of 
his sons in the cement business. He retired February 24 after 
being with the Company almost 33 years. Except for six 
months of 1931 spent in the East Texas Field, all of his 
service has been in the North Texas Division. Mr. Hudson 
has nine children. Two of his sons and a son-in-law work 
in Humble’s Production Department. 

Lease Pumper-Gauger Pryor N. Humpurees at Willamar 
retired March 1 after more than 27 years’ service. While 
with Humble, he worked in the East Texas, West Texas, and 
Southwest Texas Divisions. His hobbies include hunting and 
fishing. He plans to raise cattle and do some farming near 
Raymondville, ‘Texas. 

James F. McLane, lease pumper-gauger at Gladewater, 
retired April 4 after more than 27 years’ service. Employed 
as a roustabout at Olney, he has worked for the last 23 
years in the Gladewater District. His interests include hunt- 
ing and fishing. He plans to buy a small farm in Upshur 
County and raise pigs and chickens. Mr. McLane has two 
sons, ages, 6 and 16. 

James A. McNutty, lease pumper-gauger at Tomball 
who started to work for Humble as a rotary helper at Rac- 
coon Bend, retired March 27. Mr. McNulty has been with 
the Company more than 22 years. He plans to buy a home 
in Tomball, where he will raise chickens and garden. 

Wiiiam W. Peace, lease pumper-gauger at Gladewater, 
retired March 24 after more than 24 years’ service. He was 
employed as a laborer at Luling and later worked in various 
capacities at Yates, Kilgore, London, Talco, and Glade- 
water. He moved to Gladewater in 1947. He plans to raise 
cattle during his retirement. 

Lease Pumper-Gauger Roy SmirH at Conroe retired 


February 27 after more than 26 years’ service with Humble. 


He joined the Company as a rotary helper at Corsicana. 
Later he worked at Powell, Cotton Valley, Wortham, Lock- 
hart, Boling, Pampa, Raccoon Bend, Sugarland, Humble, 
Gladewater, and Conroe. He owns a home and 24 acres 
four miles east of Conroe on Highway 105. He plans to 
raise chickens during retirement. He also wants to put a 
pond on his place for fishing purposes. 


BAYTOWN REFINERY 


Josepu B. Batey plans to settle on a ranch near Bryan 
and raise cattle after his retirement February 1. Starting 
with Humble as a helper in the Boilermaker Department at 
the Refinery, he completed his Company career as a welding 
supervisor with more than 28 years’ service. He was named 
field supervisor in the Welding Department in December, 
1946, and welding supervisor in April, 1953. 








During retirement, Rurus B. BERGERON will keep up 
with his trade by helping his friends with their brick laying 
work. Mr. Bergeron was a brickmason first at the Refinery 
before his retirement February 15. He had been with Humble 
more than 30 years. He was employed as a bricklayer helper 
in the Brickmason Department. Later he worked in the Pipe 
and Power Departments and Boiler House. He returned to 
the Brickmason Department before his retirement. 

James M. BrisTLEy, products coordinator, retired March 
8 after more than 33 years’ service with Humble. Mr. 
Bristley plans to travel some in Texas during retirement. He 
likes watching television, growing flowers, and keeping up 
his home in Baytown. He began his career with Humble as 
a clerk in Accounting. In 1921-1922 he worked for a short 
while at the San Antonio Refinery after which he returned 
to the Baytown Refinery. He worked in several different 
departments at the Refinery. On August 1, 1939, he moved 
to the Coordination Department and worked there until 
retiring. 

Fishing, hunting, and gardening are the special interests 
of Henry A. Harpen, helper, who retired March 2. He 
had been with the Company more than 29 years. He came 
to work as a helper in the Pipe Department. He also worked 
in the Compound and Carpenter Departments. On March 
20, 1929, he transferred to the Pipe Department where he 
remained until retirement. He wants to catch up on visiting 
with relatives and friends during retirement. 

Joe B. Orton, helper first, retired March 23 after more 
than 21 years’ service. Mr. Orton worked for the Humble 
Pipe Line Company before joining the Baytown Refinery in 
1929. He started in the Refinery as a boilermaker helper 
in the Boilermaker Department. He likes football and base- 
ball, but considers hunting and fishing his main hobbies. 

JAMEs R. Puivuips, helper, plans to travel some, but he 
will settle permanently in Houston after retiring March 17. 
Mr. Phillips has more than 28 years of service. He started 
to work at the Refinery as a rigger helper in the Boilermaker 
Department. In February, 1926, he transferred to the Ma- 
chine Department as a machine helper. His special interests 
include raising flowers and gardening. 

PaBLo Ponce, laborer-special, retired March 2 after more 
than 32 years’ service. He plans to visit his children in New 
York and return to Baytown. Later, he may move to Mexico. 


He began his employment with the Refinery as a laborer in 


the Labor Department. On April 1, 1941, he transferred to 
the Treater Department where he worked until retirement. 

Guard Grover K. SINGLETARY, who retired March 23 
with more than 27 years’ service, will live in Baytown and 
take care of his home and garden during retirement. Mr. 
Singletary was employed in the Pipe Department as a helper. 
Except for about three months with the Humble Pipe Line 
Company, all of his career with the Company was spent at 
the Refinery. He moved to the Plant Protection Department 
in August, 1932. 

After retirement February 13, Cart L. STEELE, separator- 
pumper, will travel some including visits to relatives in 
Denison, Texas, and Connecticut. However, he will main- 
tain a residence in Baytown. His special interests include 
saltwater fishing and golfing. He has more than 19 years of 
service with the Company. 

Wituiam P. Wiis, mechanical superintendent, will 
work as a consulting engineer in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


after retiring February 1. Mr. Willis worked for Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.) at Bayway before joining Humble’s 
Baytown Refinery as assistant chief engineer in the Engi- 
neering Department. He has almost 36 years’ service with 
the Company. His hobbies are music and reading, partic- 
ularly the classics and biographies. 


HOUSTON OFFICE 


CHARLES L. Watson, senior clerk in Land Records and 
Rentals, retired April 12 with more than 29 years’ service. 
His special interests include farming, ranching, and fruit 
growing. He will live at Green Forest, Arkansas, during 
retirement. 


Deaths 

Since the last issue of THE HumMBLE Way, nine active em- 
ployees and six annuitants have died. 

Active employees who have died are: WALTER Cook, 49, 
helper at Baytown Refinery, on February 19; Exton L. 
Duprey, 47, boilermaker first at Baytown Refinery, on 
March 6; WituiAM T. HENDERSON, 56, lease pumper-gauger 
at Tomball, on March 19; Georce W. LeBow, 59, engi- 
neer at Anahuac, on February 27; Louis Mackey, 54, 
laborer special at Baytown Refinery, on March 22; CHARLES 
H. SLoan, 42, field clerk at Baytown Refinery, on March 15; 
Tuomas L. TEEL, 60, engineer at New Quintana Station, 
on February 20; CLyp—E M. Varpaman, 50, assistant divi- 
sion superintendent at the East Texas Division Office, on 
February 9; Sam Wacker, 41, laborer at Baytown Refinery, 
on February 28. 

Annuitants: FRANK ALEXANDER, 78, laborer at Baytown 
Refinery before his retirement, died on February 4; JAMES 
B. McGee, 65, fuel oil salesman in Houston before his re- 
tirement, died on February 25; JoHn T. Porter, 77, lease 
pumper-gauger at Raccoon Bend before his retirement, died 
March 8; Ciive E. SHERMAN, 71, electrician helper at Bay- 
town Refinery before his retirement, died on February 26; 
Peart L. SweENEyY, 82, head of Mailing Section in the 
Houston Office before her retirement, died on March 3; 
Evuis E. WitiiaMs, 60, district superintendent at North 
Crowley before his retirement, died on March 25, 


Employees Recently Called into Military Service— 


ARMY 
Baytown Refinery 
West Texas Div. Field, Pipe Line 
Baytown Refinery 
Baytown Oper. Field, Pipe Line 
Specialty Prod. and Mfg., Sales 
Exploration-Geophysics, Texas 
Government Wells, Production 
Exploration-Geologic, Houston 
Raccoon Bend, Production 
Traffic, Houston 


NAVY 
Baytown Refinery 
North Katy, Production 
Wink, Production 


Roy D. Badgett 
Kenneth B. Bounds 
Bobby D. Davis 
Charles A. Deckert 
Eugene G. Hannusch 
Glen A. McDonald 
Tomie B, Preckwinkle 
Wade G. Quinn 
Garland C. Terrel 
Elmer R. Wright 


John O. Allred 
Kenneth B. Carey 
Robert H. Watlington 


MARINES 


Potash, Production 
Production Operating, Houston 


Austin H. Applewhite, Jr. 
Dennis D. Baughman 
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the way... - 


AWARDS TO HUMBLE AND ITS EMPLOYEES 


Since the last issue of THE HuMBLE 
Way was published, the Company and 
several of its employees have received 
special recognition for outstanding 


services. 

On March 2, Texas Independence 
Day, the Company received an award 
from the San Antonio Conservation 
Society for contributing to Texas his- 
tory by publishing the Texas Sketch- 
book, a collection of historical articles 
from THE Humsie Way, and a his- 
torical calendar. The articles were 
written by Frank Fields, senior publi- 
cations assistant, and illustrated by 
Artist E. M. Schiwetz. The author and 
artist accepted the award for Humble 
at the Society's Founders’ Day Dinner 
in San Antonio. 


Mercer H. Parks 
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is to co-operate in the preservation of the 
Missions, to conserve old Buildings, 
Documents, Pictures, Names and Natural 
Beauty and whatever is admirably distinctive 
of San Antonio, and 47 . 22 wee d 


(D hereas, outstanding contribution toward 
the accomplishment of this aim has been made hy 
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The San Antonio Conservation Saciety 
in recognition thereof presents this document. 
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William Grant, Jr., assistant manager 
of the Employee Relations Department, 
was granted the Hogg Foundation 
Mental Health Award on March 12, at 
the closing session of the Texas Society 
for Mental Health meeting in Waco. 
The award is granted annually to the 
individual making the greatest contri- 
bution to mental health. Mr. Grant is 
past president of the Texas Mental 
Health Society and now serves on its 
board of directors. 


Harold Potter, Division Superintend- 
ent at Tyler, was named “Outstanding 
Engineer of the Year” by the East 
Texas chapter of the Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers. The award was 
presented to Mr. Potter on February 
26 by J. S. Hudnall of Tyler, first vice- 
president of TSPE, at a banquet ob- 
serving National Engineers Week. 


Mercer H. Parks, supervisor of the 
general engineering section in the Pe- 
troleum Engineering Division, on 
March 9 received the Daughters of the 
American Revolution’s Award of Merit 
for his contribution to the D.A.R. na- 
tional defense program. 
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Pig in a Pipe 


A mechanical device that is variously known as a scraper, a 
go-devil, or a pig is shown here being inserted into a Humble 
pipe line at Satsuma, Texas. When pumped through a 
clogged line, the scraper routs with its whirling steel 
arms any foreign matter that is impeding the flow of oil. 





THE FRUITS OF 
PRODUCTIVITY 


UR standard of living—the goods and serv- 
ices enjoyed by the average person—is 
the highest in the world. With less than seven 
per cent of the world’s population, the United 
States produces about 40 per cent of the world’s 
goods. This achievement has been made possible 
by machines that are the result of ingenuity and 
thrift and by energy from oil, gas, and coal to 
run these machines. It is more than a coinci- 
dence that we also use about 40 per cent of the 
world’s mineral fuels. 

The United States has made more progress 
in production and in achieving widespread pros- 
perity in the past 100 years than the rest of the 
world made in all of recorded history up to 
1850. Look at the record: 

In 1850, a working force of seven and a half 
million Americans, each working an average of 


3600 hours during the year, produced goods and 
services worth (in terms of current values) some 
12 billion dollars. 

In 1950, by contrast, a working force of 64 
million Americans, each working an average of 
2000 hours during the year, produced goods 
and services worth 221 billion dollars. There 
you have a working force multiplied nine times, 
each working 1600 hours a year less, but produc- 
ing 1/8. times as much. Productivity has been 
multiplied by the machines and energy intro- 
duced to work for us. The fruits of this produc- 
tivity are the goods and services that we enjoy 
daily. 

America’s standard of living continues to im- 
prove because our nation recognizes an unchang- 
ing economic law: to have more, we must 
produce more. 
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